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©N  THE 


APPROACH  of  WAR. 


The  debates  in  Parliament  on  thefubjeX  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
intended  war  with  Ruflia  and  her  allies,  contain  a  body  of 
information  which,  for  its  urgent  importance,  ought  to  be 
made,  in  fome  fhape  or  other,  to  reach  the  fenfe  and  feelings 
of  everyvjEnglifhman.  But  there  is  fo  much  more  of  it 
than  the  common  mafs  of  our  fellow  citizens  can  compre¬ 
hend  and  combine  at  once,  (and  it  is  the  common  mafs 
who  pay  the  expence  of  war  with  their  daily  bread)  that  a 
feleXion  of  the  principal  matters,  dated  in  plain  words, 
and  thofe  words  as  few  as  poffible,  appears  more  likely  to 
anfwer  that  purpofe*  than  any  circumftantial  detail  of  the 
arguments  on  either  fide. 

Let  me  previoufly  difclaim,  however,  in  the  name  of 
every  one  who  has  heard  of  this  difaftrous  meafure,  (except 
perhaps  the  Mini  Iter’s  immediate  dependants)  all  approba¬ 
tion,  fupport,  or  participation  of  what  kind  foever  in  its 
origin.  Be  it  known  to  thofe  whom  the  mere  general 
rumour  of  its  approach  has  but  juft  reached*  that  we*  in  this 
metropolis,  mod  decidedly  reprobate  the  counfels  to  which 
it  is  owing,  deteft  the  principles  on  which  it  is  maintained, 
and  diftruft  the  capacity  of  thofe  who  are  to  conduct  it : 
that  Parliament  itfelf  heiitates  ;  while  indignation  and 
alarm  fill  every  breaft,  without  regard  to  connexions  or 
parties,  or  any  other  perfonal  motive.  Taxed  to  the  utter- 
moit  farthing,  we  find  a  rafh,  inexperienced  Minifter  about 
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toplunge  us  into  awar  with  a  powrer  long  thefriend  of  this 
country,  w7ho  has  made  no  attack  upon  our  territories  or 
commerce,  offered  no  infult  to- our  honour,  nor  fhown  the 
flighteft  difpodtion  to  fuch  conduct ;  who  has  done,  more¬ 
over,  nothing  that  can  be  conftrued  into  an  injury  or  offence 
to  any  one  of  our  allies  in  any  lhape,  form,  mode,  or  under 
any  conftru<ftion,  or  the  perveriion  of  any  whatfoever. 

As  to  the  caufe  of  this  war,  (reafon  there  is  none)  Mini- 
fters  feem  determined  to  involve  it  in  profound  darknefs, 
and  all  the  low  mytlery  of  (late  intrigues.  Led  like  beads 
to  the  (laughter,  the  people  aie  infolently  told,  WAR  or 
PEACE  is  the  King’s  Prerogative.  This  is  plain 
language :  and  w?e,  to  whom  it  is  addreffed,  are  not  likely 
to  invelope  ours  in  much  circumlocution.  Force  us,  by 
dint  of  oppreflion  and  diftrefs,  to  inquire  into  the  fource  of 
that  prerogative,  and  we  may  be  tempted  to  re  fume  it. 
But  what  does  that  Minifter  deferve  whofe  abufe  ot  his 
power  is  fuch,  as  to  make  us  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  our  Conftitution  ?  A  life  and  reputation  fuch  as  his, 
will  poorly  atone  for  the  mifchief. 

Except  on  this  absolute  will  of  the  Minifter,  we 
know  not  where  to  fix.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fa£l,  that 
there  exifts  no  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  other 
powers  by  which  the  public  faith  is  pledged  to  our  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  war  between  Ruflia  and  the  Porte.  Had  the 
defend ve  Treaties  with  Pruflia  and  Holland  borne  fuch  a 
conftru£lion,  we  fhould  have  kept  our  faith  by  furnifhing 
our  contingent.  Even  this  were  to  be  lamented  ;  but  to 
this  there  is  fome  end.  Great  Britain  would,  in  that  cafe 
openly  have  appeared  as  auxiliary.  The  projected  wrar, 
however,  has  no  claim  to  that  character.  In  fa£t,  it  has 
no  chara&er  at  all,  but  that  of  being  a  war  of  vanity.  A 
peace  of  vanity  has  once  been  heard  of:  the  miftrefs  of 
Lewis  XV.  anxious  for  the  renewal  of  that  monarch’s  at¬ 
tentions,  gave  peace  to  Europe  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But 
the  modern  French  diflike  the  fyftem  on  which  thefe  things 
were  done ;  juftly  imagining  that  the  vanity  which  gave 
peace  one  day,  might  involve  them  in  hoftiiities  the  next. 
They  have  fent  it,  therefore,  to  England,  for  the  ufe  of  a 
Heaven-born  minifter,  whofe  firft  trial  of  its  principle  is  by 
3  war,  more  wanton  and  more  wicked  than  the  page  of 
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hiftory  records  fince  the  civilization  of  mankind,  and  the 
connexion  of  ftates  with  each  other. 

He  tells  us  as  much  himfelf.  A  fingular  diftin&ion 
between  his  treaties  and  his  fyftem  unravels  the  whole 
my  fiery. 

His  treaties,  under  this  diftin&ion,  are  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tain  a  fet  of  ftipulations  to  be  interpreted  not  by  the  plain, 
obvious  import  of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  drawn  ;  but 
by  a  referved,  fecret,  unexplained  fyftem,  concealed  within 
the  breads  of  two  or  three  ambitious  projectors,  whole- 
arbitrary  diferetion  is  the  only  rule  of  their  conduct. 

We  are  too  deeply  interefted  in  this  queftion  to  pafs  it  by 
without  a  few  obfervations. 

It  is  the  right  of  Parliament  to  call  for  all  treaties.  The 
King’s  Minilter  advifing  his  Majefty  to  fuch  and  fuch  alli¬ 
ances,  when  he  lays  them  before  Parliament  and  afks  its 
approbation,  obviates  the  exercife  of  that  right  by  meeting 
its  wilhes.  -  So  aCied  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  cafe  before  us.  The 
Dutch  treaty,  the  Pruflian  treaty,  the  fub fidary  treaty  with 
the  Landgrave  of  Helfe,  were  all  produced  to  Parliament ; 
and  the  motives  for  entering  into  them  explained  to  be  the 
eftablilhment  of  a  pacific  deferifive  fyftem.  They  were  faid 
to  be  equal  to  that  obje&  \  and  confidence  largely  called  for 
was  as  largely  given. 

What  did  Mr.  Pitt  by  this,  but  pledge  his  chara&er  and 
refponfibility,  that  under  this  pacific  defenlive  fyftem,  efta- 
blilhed  not  upon  one  treaty  merely,  but  refulting  from  an 
aggregate  of  treaties,  the  country  was  fafe,  and  might  re- 
pole  in  peace  ?  If,  therefore,  while  he  held  forth  thefe 
profpects  in  his  declarations  to  Parliament  explanatory  of 
the  nature  of  his  three  treaties,  lie  was  fecretly  carrying  on 
a  feries  of  intrigues,  remonftrances,  and  reprefentations  at 
foreign  courts,  totally  oppofitc  to  the  nature  of  thofe  treaties, 
and  wholly  incompatible  with  them,  and  which  he  now  calls 
a  fyftem  of peace,  in  contradiction  to  the  paciftc  fyftem  he  laid 
before  Parliament — I  afk,  whether  fuch  conduCt  be  fairly  de- 
feribed  by  the  terms,  mockery,  delufion,  or  in  fill  t;  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  any  thing  lefs  than  a  direCt  fraud  upon  the  King, 
upon  Parliament,  and  upon  the  People  ? 

Such,  however,  is  the  naked  faCt.  He  tells  us,  that  to 
preferve  his  paciftc  fyftcm}  we  muft  go  to  war  with  Ruljia 
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and  her  Allies,  although  no  article  in  the  treaties  forming 
that  fyftem  has  received  the  lead  contravention  by  thorn 
powers.  When  he  comes  to  juftify  the  war,  the  firft  thing 
he  does  is  to  renounce  and  completely  abandon  the  whole 
of  his  pacific  fyjiem  ;  while  he  brings  forward,  for  the  firft 
time,  and  dibtatorially  demands  that  Parliament  fliall  tranf- 
fer  its  confidence  to  it-— another  fyftem  dark,  fecret,  and 
unavowed  ;  confufed  in  its  objebt,  fraudulent  in  its  creation, 
unknown  and  inexplicable  to  any  being  upon  earth  but 
himfelf  and  his  Pruftian  confederate.  As  to  the  Dutch 
one,  he  has  been  wholly  kept  out  of  the  fecret  from  the 
beginning. 

Now  however,  that  we  are  advanced  thus  far  in  the 
d-ifcovery,  let  us  fee  to  what  this  fyftem  leads. 

A  war  with  Ruffia,  fays  the  M  milter,  is  neceftary  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

The  period  at  which  this  phrafe  of  balance  of  power  pof- 
fefted  any  determinate  meaning,  was  when  the  mighty  mo¬ 
narchy  of  France j  concentred  in  her  ftrength,  and  infolent 
in  her  profperity,  menaced  not  the  liberties  of  Europe  only, 
but  the  conftitution  eftablifhed  in  this  ifland  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  in  his  Majefty’s  iK 
luftrious  family.  It  was  then  that  King  William  began, 
and  his  fuccelfors  completed  a  fyftem  of  defenfive  alliances, 
by  which  the  confederating  powers  guaranteed  mutually  to 
each  other  the  integrity  of  their  refpe&ive  dominions. 
Thefe  objects  were  clear,  intelligible,  and  grounded  upor* 
the  moft  imminent  neeeftity. 

While  France  continued  formidable,  (and  never  was  (he 
more  fo  than  at  the  clofe  of  the  American  war),  it  was  not 
wife  to  abandon  this  fyftem.  Change  of  circumftances 
might  demand  a  change  of  the  members  compofing  fuch  a 
confederacy,  but  never  could  juftify  its  abandonment.  It  is 
notorious  to  Europe,  however,  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  wholly  neg- 
ledt,  and  that  his  companions  were  fuffered  to  ridicule  “  the 
romantic  fyftem/’  as  they  called  it  in  declamatory  fpeeches* ; 
and  that  he  never  bellowed  a  thought  upon  the  balance  of 
power  until  France,  the  object  of  it,  by  deferring  h<?r  friends 
in  Holland,  and  by  the  operation  of  her  internal  diftradtions, 
avowed  her  total  incapacity  to  difturb  the  peace  of  mankind 
any  longer.  Our  profound  Minifter  then  began  feriouliy 
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to  think  of  a  balance  of  power ;  and  plunged  himfelf  over 
head  and  ears  in  all  the  traffi  and  rubbifh  of  German 
politics. 

As  yet,  however,  this  balance  of  power  did  not  feem  to  have 
any  diftindl  object  in  the  minds  either  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  his 
confederates.  It  proceeded  at  hr  ft  upon  a  general  and 
complex  plan  of  fomenting  quarrels  between  all  forts  of 
nations,  of  keeping  alive  animofities,  and  ftirring  up  rebel¬ 
lions  to  the  legitimate  fovereignty  of  every  ftate  that  catne 
within  the  compafs  of  their  influence.  Thefe  they  put  in 
motion  by  a  fet  of  meddling,  mifchief-making  intrigues, 
hatched,  as  it  fhould  rather  feem,  in  the  office  of  fome 
plodding  inftrument  of  •*  village  vexation,”  than  digefted  by 
wife  Statefmen  in  the  cabinets  of  great  Kings  Unlike, . 
indeed,  to  that  bold  Congrefs  of  Princes  who  planned 
under  the  aufpices  of  our  immortal  deliverer  at  the  Hague, 
the  fyftem  and  the  military  meafures  that  baffled  the  vidtorL 
ous  arms  of  Louis,  and  fecured  the  liberty  of  nations! 

But  an  objedl  could  not  long  be  wanting,  where  the  fource 
of  litigation  was  fo  little  likely  to  fail.  His  Pruftian  Ma- 
jefty  wanting  a  few  towns  in  Poland,  (which  it  feems  his 
predecelfor  was  either  aljiamed  to  alk,  or  had  forgot  to  take) 
found  himfelf  oppofed,  as  well  he  might  be,  by  the  inflo^ 
ence  of  the  Court  of  Peterfburg.  The  Confederates  agreed, 
therefore,  to  bumble  the  Rujfian  power. 

In  purfuance  of  this  plan,  they  began  by  exciting  the 
Ottoman  Porte  to  a  diredt  breach  of  the  Peace  of  Kainprdgi ; 
a  peace  to  the  eftablifhment  of  which,  on  honourable  and 
advantageous  terms  to  Ruffia,  Great  Britain  had  principally 
contributed.  I  ftate  not  this  fadl  upon  vague  rumour;  it 
was  put  very  ftrongly  by  Mr.  Fox  to  the  Minifter,  who 
did  not  deny  it,  in  the  debate  on  the  King’s  Meftage.  It  is 
loudly  proclaimed  in  every  European  Court ;  with  the  ad¬ 
dition,  that  Great  Britain  was  the  chief  agent  in  this  projedt 
cf  aggreffion.  The  next  ftep  was  to  engage  Sweden  in  the 
conteft.  Three  years  of  continued*  ill  fortune  to  the  Turk- 
jfh  arms  diftinguifh  this  war,  during  which  the  Britilh 
Minifter,  who  now  talks  to  us  fo  emphatically  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  Balance  of  Europe,  never  once  interfered  to  aflift 
either  of  thofe  whom  he  had  ftimulated  to  begin  it,  in  hopes, 
no  doubt,  that  all  three  of  them,  Sweden,  Turkey,  as  well 
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«as -Raffia,  would,  in  their  turns,  be  fo  completely  beaten,  as 
to  leave  them  at  laft  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Confederates. 
I  blufh  at  the  difmgenuous  part  Britain  is  compelled  to  a£t 
under  this  hateful  fyftem,  inftead  of  recurring  to  that  open, 
manly  ftyle  of  remonftrance  in  which  file  has  been  ufed  to 
Hate  her  grievances,  and  to  enforce  the  redrefs  of  them. 

The  meaning  of  a  Balance  of  Power,  however,  now 
appears  to  refolve  itfelf  into  this  fingle  point,  viz.  That 
Russia  shall  not  keep  possession  of  Oczakow 
and  its  district.  For  after  all  their  parade,  the  fa£t  is, 
that  RuJJia  has  long  ago  c  on j anted  to  the  furrender  of  all  /he  has 
taken  from  the  Turks ,  except  the  fort  refs  of  Oczakow,  A 
plain,  uninformed  man  would  naturally  afk,  What  are  the 
revenues,  what  the  commerce,  what  the  ftrength,  popula¬ 
tion,  or  extent  of  the  dependencies  of  this  Oczakow  ? 
whether  it  wer e  equal  to  Silefia  before  the  Houfe  of  Bran- 
burgh,  anxious  to  preferve  the  Balance  of  Power,  ufurped 
it  ?  or  whether,  like  the  Britifh  Gibraltar,  fome  point  of 
honour  annexed  a  value  to  its  barren  rock  ?  Nothing  of 
all  this  would  he  find  to  be  true,  or  that  Oczakow  was  any 
thing  but  a  pile  of  ruins,  ufelefs  to  Ruffia  but  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  her  commerce  on  the  Nieper;  ufelefs  to  the  Porte 
except  for  the  purpofe  of  molefting  that  commerce. 

But  if  the  Balance  be  deftroyed  by  Ruffia’s  retaining 
Oczakow,  what  became  of  it  when  Oczakow  was  taken  ? 
This  great,  imperious  necellity,  to  which  all  juftice  muff 
fubmit,  was  then  as  pre fling  at  leaf!  as  at  the  prefent  hour. 
Infteadof  fuggefting  to  us,  however,  the  remoteft  apprehen- 
fton  of  our  being  likely,  at  any  time,  to  engage  in  war,  no 
lefs  than  five  fpeeches  f  rom  the  Throne  have  been  produced 
fince  the  capture  of  this  fortrefs*,  in  not  one  of  which  is  there 
the  leaft  mention  of  the  probability  of  fuch  an  event. 
Very  humane  regret  is  expreffed  by  his  Majefly  that  the  war 
fhould  continue  between  Ruffia  and  the  Porte,  but  fo  far 
from  any  terror  of  its  ultimately  reaching  this  happy  ifland, 
not  a  little  credit  is  taken  for  keeping  us  out  of  it. 

Of  the  contrary  perfuafion,  in  the  minds  of  the  King’s 
M  millers,  we  have  fome  memorable  evidence :  On  the  19th 
of  April,  1790,  Mr.  Pitt  opened  a  budget,  in  which  he  ar¬ 
gued  much  upon  the  flourifhing  Hate  of  the  revenue  ;  much 
upon  the  new  fourees  of  commerce  and  wealth  which  had 
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been  difcovered  ;  much  upon  the  continuance  of  Peace,  which 
he  Jaw  nothing  in  the  afpeff  of  politics  that  could  dijlurh. 
Long  previous  to  this,  fo  far  back,  I  believe,  as  the  loth  of 
February,  he  knew  that  a  grofs  and  outrageous  infult  had 
been  offered  to  the  Britifh  flag  by  a  Spanifh  officer  at  Nootka 
Sound.  Accufed  of  duplicity  in  having  held  out  fo  deci- 
fively  the  profpedf  of  Peace,  when  he  had  known  this  fadfc 
fo  long— what  was  his  defence  ?  That  the  complaint  had 
been  communicated  to  him  at  that  time,  but  not  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  aggravation : — adding  a  convenient  “  If”  to  qualify 
the  alfurances  of  his  fpeech.  Parliament  received  the  ex- 
cufe;  for  it  was  the  age  of  confidence;  a.  plant  of  rapid 
growth  in  fanguine  bofoms  !  But  now  what  becomes  of  it  f 
At  this  very  time  Oczakow  was  in  the  pofleffion  of  Ruffia  ; 
and  the  great  Laudhon,  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  armies, 
had  reftored  the  fortune  of  Auftria  on  the  Danube,  and  was 
concerting  his  operations  with  the  Ruffian  General.  If  ever 
the  Balance  of  Power  could  be  affedled  by  the  fuccelfes  of 
the  Ruffian  arms,  and  the  hoftile  interference  of  this  coun¬ 
try  be  juftified,  that  furely  was  the  moment.  Mr.  Pitt 
thought  not  fo,  nor  had  one  idea  upon  the  fubjedf  entered 
his  mind :  unlefs  the  miraculous  if,  preferving  its  virtue  to 
the  laft,  (hall  be  prefied  into  the  fervice  here  to  fave  the 
wretched  remnant  of  his  confiftency. 

But  this,  fays  Mr.  Pitt,  is  not  the  queflion  ;  “  My  having 
been  wrong  then,  is  no  argument  againft  my  being  right 
now.  The  balance  is  in  danger,  and  Great  Britain  muft 
go  to  war  to  preferve  its  equipoife.” 

The  fyftem  breaks  upon  us  now  in  its  full  deformity. 
Here  it  is  revealed  that  we  are  bound  by  the  balance  of 
powder  to  an  implied  guaranty  of  the  wholeTurkifh 
Empire,  wffiich  it  becomes  our  duty  to  watch  over  and  pre¬ 
ferve  in  its  unity,  undivided  and  indivifible.  It  follows  by 
analogy  to  the  iimits  of  other  States,  that  every  change  in 
this  unfleady  balance,  varying  often  according  to  natural 
caufes,  will  demand  a  war  to  fettle  it.  Hence  it  will  ap¬ 
pear,  (and  I  am  fure  with  more  reafon)  that  if  the  prefent 
troubles  in  France  Ihould  end  in  re-uniting  Alface  to  the 
Auftrian  pofieffions,  Pruffia  muft  receive  a  proportionate 
augmentation  of  territory,  in  order  to  compenfate  for  the 
addition  of  that  rich  province  to  the  dominions  of  his 
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natural  enemy ,  and  that  England  mud  rifk  a  war  to  obtain  it 
for  him. 

If  fuch  be  the  principle  avowed,  indead  of  confidence — the 
time  is  come  for  a  general  union  aYnong  mankind,  to  extir¬ 
pate  this  atrocious  fyftem  of  carnage  and  devadation,  and 
make  a  lading  example  of  its  authors :  for  it  goes  to  the 
extent  not  only  of  a  reciprocal  guaranty  among  the  contradl- 
ing  parties  of  the  integrity  of  their  refpedtive  podedions,  but 
forcibly  to  keep  thole  of  every  individual  liate  exactly  in 
their prefent  condition ,  without  regard  to  the  benefit  of  thofe 
who  live  in  them  A  more  monllrous  principle  was  never 
heard  of.  It  goes,  in  the  cafe  before  us,  to  ftop  the  progrefs 
ol  all  civilization  and  improvement,  to  continue  lome  of 
the  fined  countries  in  the  world  under  the  barbarous  do¬ 
minion  of  ignorance,  fuperdition,  and  that  word  of  ail  tyran¬ 
nies,  the  fydematic  fervitude  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body  to  the  influence  of  fanaticifm.  Such,  however,  are 
the  principles  in  defence  of  which  Englilhmen  are  to  leave 
their  homes,  and  rifk  the  lad  of  their  refources  in  a  war 
with  a  nation  that  never  injured  them!  Who,  after  this, 
fhail  anfwer  for  the  duration  of  peace  a  month  together? 
The  limits  of  mighty  Empires  mud  vary  in  the  necedity  of 
things.  Their  drength  too  increafes  in  other  ways  befides 
the  extension  of  thofe  limits.  The  afpiring,  energetic 
principle  of  commerce  acknowledges  no  balance  of  power ; 
no  theories  of  ambitious  monarchs,  who,  to  fecure  their 
own  petty  intereds,  would  keep  whole  countries  depopulate, 
and  check  the  fertility  of  indulgent  Nature  herfelf.  Where 
is  the  prefumptuous  arrogance  that  fhail  bind  Providence  to 
its  fydems,  and  forbid  the  foil  to  (hare  its  riches  with  indudri- 
ous  man  r  As  well  might  we  dipulate  that  Siberia  fhail  not 
rife  from  her  deferts,  or  fettle  the  population  of  Tartary  at 
the  Congrefs  of  Czidowa. 

Thefe  are  the  objedts  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  fyftem  of  peace,  and 
the  means  he  takes  to  accomplifh  them.  But  there  mud 
be  a  pretence  for  all  things.  Violence  and  injudice  never 
yet  were  bold  enough  to  call  themfeives  by  their  own  names. 
Mediation  is  the  word.  The  allied  powers  offer  their 
mediation  to  redore  peace. 

The  polilh  of  diplomatique  language  is  truly  curious ; 
but  he  that  feeks  to  underdand  it  without  much  previous 
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experience  of  what  Kings  at  the  head  of  armies  are  capable 
of  propofing  ;  he  that  annexes  the  ideas  received  in  common 
life  to  the  fame  terms  when  ufed  in  the  intercourfe  of  cabinets, 
will  find  that  he  has  much  and  woefully  miftaken  their  mean¬ 
ing.  Who,  for  inftance,  would  not  think  that  one  independ¬ 
ent  fovereign  by  offering  his  mediation  to  another,  meant  his 
good  office*  to  prevent  the  further  effufion  of  human  blood  r 
No  fuch  extravagance ! — To  mediate,  according  to  the  new 
fyftem,  means  to  fay,  “  I  have  urged  your  old  enemy  to  at- 
**  tack  you.  Him  you  have  beaten,  and  conquered  many 

of  his  provinces.  The  war  mr.fi  have  coft  you  immenfe 
“  Turns,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  by  the  laws  of  war, 
“  you  have  a  right  to  indemnify  yourfelves  at  the  expence 
“  of  the  aggreffor.  But  it  is  my  fancy  that  you  fhould  not 
M  keep  one  foot  of  thofe  conquefts,  and  that  you  fhould 
“  forthwith  reftore  every  province,  town,  or  fortrefs  you 
“  have  taken  fince  the  beginning  of  tire  war.  This  is 
•*  my  will,  and  if  you  dont  make  peace  on  thefe  condi- 
“  tions,  out  of  my  regard  and  friendihip  1  mean  to 
li  force  you  to  it.” 

We  have  here  the  true  ftyle  of  modern  mediation !  A 
ffyle  to  which  I  refer  all  thofe  who  have  hitherto  imagined 
that  there  was  fome  infolence  in  the  manifefios  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth.  But  the  ridicule — if  aught  in  this  abo¬ 
minable  impofition  on  mankind  can  jufiify  the  confidering 
it  in  the  light  of  ridicule,  is  If  ill  ftronger,  when  applied  to 
our  friends  the  Turks.  They,  it  is  well  known,  were 
earneftly  difpofed  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  the  terms  of¬ 
fered  by  Rullia.  The  obliging  mediators,  however,  told  . 
them  “  No : — we  love  you  fo  much,  that  we  had  rather 

you  were  all  cut  to  pieces  than  confent  to  it.”  “  I  had 
“  rather  fee  yon  hanged  ft  fays  Mr.  Pitt,  “  than  married 
16  to  another .” 

All  this,  notwithftanding,  Mr.  Pitt  tells  us,  is  neceffiary 
irr  his  fyftem  of  peace.  There  can  be  neither  fenfe  nor 
iufiice  in  a  fyfiem  involving  fuch  necefiities!  Say  that  the 
renovation  of  our  treaties  with  Holland  was  a  wife  and  ne- 
ceffary  meafure.  I  admit  it.  Every  fubfequent  necefiity, 
however,  becomes  more  and  more  obfeure,  and  every  other 
gradation  more  and  more  doubtful ;  but  when  by  little  and 
little  we  find  ourfelves  encompalfed  in  a  feene  of  troubles, 
and  frauds,  and  violences,  like  thofe  I  have  been  forced  to 
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&ate,  depend  upon  it  we  have  loft  our  way,  and  are  got  in¬ 
to  a  path  that  leads  to  ruin,  difgrace,  and  every  fpecies  of 
national  calamity. 

On  the  treaty  with  Holland,  Mr.  Pitt  engrafts  a  Pruf- 
fian  treaty  to  preferve  the  firft,  and  a  Heffian  treaty  to 
complete  the  objects  of  both.  Next,  according  to  his 
doftrine  of  the  balance  of  power,  fucceeds  the  neceflity  of 
a  private  bye  fyftem,  under  which  the  avowed  objedfs  of 
thefe  treaties  might  be  explained,  amended,  modified,  or 
entirely  revoked,  if  it  fhould  fo  pleafe  him.  Then  comes 
the  neceflity  of  ftirring  up  the  Turks  againft  the  Ruffians 
in  the  fouth,  of  fetting  Sweden  to  attack  her  in  the  north, 
,and  of  fomenting  the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands  to  divert 
the  attention  of  her  allies  ;  and  as  the  laft  link  in  this  chain 
of  neceflities,  there  follows,  that  we  fhould  defert,  betray, 
and  “  wafh  our  hands*’  of  them  all,  except  as  far  as  we 
may  ftill  prevent  the  unhappy,  duped  Ottomans,  from 
faving  themfelves  by  peace,  by  promifing  to  lavifli  the 
laft  treafures,  and  fpill  the  belt  blood  of  our  countrymen  to 
fupport  the  war. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  leading  features  in  this  difaftrous 
bufinefs.  But  however  juftice  may  be  blind,  injuftice  is 
not  always  quick-fighted.  The  capacity  of  minifters  ap¬ 
pears  upon  a  level  with  their  principles. 

They  begin  by  exciting  the  Turks  to  commence  hos¬ 
tilities  in  1788.  A  Manifefto  from  the  Court  of  Vienna 
announces  the  alliance  of  Jofeph  If.  with  the  Czarina.  He 
advances  to  the  attack  on  the  fide  of  Bulgaria,  but  meets 
with  a  reception  that  foon  reduces  him  to  great  diftrefs. 
In  the  mean  time  a  dangerous  infurredlion  in  Brabant 
threatens  him  with  a  total  lofs  of  thofe  Provinces  ^  and  a 
lingering  dileafe  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  bends  him  to  the 
grave.  To  detach  his  lucceflbr  from  the  Ruffian  alliance, 
a  Pruffian  army  advances  towards  Bohemia  ;  while  ano¬ 
ther,  ailembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Netherlands 
threatens  their  feparation  from  the  Auftrian  government 
for  ever.  T  he  Entiffi  Minifter  follows  every  where,  and 
is  the  life  and  foul  cl  all  the  negotiations. 

With  fo  valuable  a  pledge  in  their  hands,  would  any  one 
think  ot  feeing  it  reftored  to  Leopold  before  he  had  entered 
into  a  politive  renunciation  of  his  engagements  with  Ruffiar 

That  pledge,  however,  was  given  up  to  him  \  and  under 
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the  Convention  of  Reichenbaeh  he  has  been  allowed  quietly 
to  refume  the  poflelTion  of  his  revolted  Provinces,  and  to 
fecure  and  fortify  himfelf  againll  any  attack  ;  preferving  no 
lefs  his  engagements  with  Rullia,  whom  he  is  ready  to  join 
with  a  full  treafurv,  and  one  of  the  fmeft  armies  in  the 
world. 

Next  comes  the  king  of  Sweden :  the  power  of  mofl 
confequence  to  us  if  we  meditated  an  attack  upon  Ruflia  in 
the  North.  Him  we  urged  to  this  “  work  of  murder,  ’ by 
promiling  to  co-operate  with  him  in  cafe  of  nccellitv.  In 
particular,  the  Britilh  Court  had  engaged  to  fend  a  fleet  to 
the  Baltic,  laft  fummer,  without  which  alfiftance,  indeed, 
his  inferiority  was  too  decided  to  permit  his  efteding  any 
objed  of  the  allied  Courts.  That  Monarch  tells  us  fo  him¬ 
felf,  in  his  Memorial  prefented  to  the  Divan  in  September 
laft  by  his  Envoy,  Monf.  de  Hadenftein:  a  document  in 
which  he  ftates  exprefsly,  that  “  his  Allies  bad  made  him 
“  many  promijes ,  but  perforated  none ;  ’  and  in  which  he 
warns  the  Porte  “  not  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  them , 
“  who  in  their  prejent  circunjlanccs  Jeek  rather  their  own  in - 
“  tcrejl  than  thojc  of  the  Porte.  '  The  hour  of  trial  arrives. 
Hisdcfperate  courage,  his  ftill  more  defperate  reliance  on 
the  Britifli  Mjniflcr’s  veracity,  brings  him  into  extreme 
danger.  In  vain  he  looks  for  the  promiicd  fuccours  !  his 
affairs  grow  defperate — he  concludes  a  Peace  firft,  and  af¬ 
terwards  an  alliance  with  this  very  power  again!!  whom  we 
had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  irritate  him,  and  in  whofc 
caufe  he  is  now  actually  arming  his  whole  force. 

The  difpute  with  Spain  occalioned  us  to  arm  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fo  formidable,  that  Mr.  Dundas,  a  man  of  no  delicate 
nerves,  declared  that  it  was  enough  to  frighten  Europe  for 
years  to  come,  and  give  us  the  afcendancy  in  all  political 
difputcs.  Whether  the  temptation  of  trying  its  efted  upon 
Rullia  induced  Mr.  Pit  to  rilk  this  war,  I  cannot  fay  ;  but 
certainly  her  Imperial  Majefly  appears  as  if  Ihe  would 
yield  to  no  ordinary  terrors.  Of  this  mighty  force,  w  hich 
coft  the  nation  nearly  four  millions,  the  chief  part  w  as  fuf- 
fered  to  return  to  the  mafs  trom  whence  it  fprung,  without 
our  having  ventured  upon  one  representation  to  the  Court 
of  Petcrfburgh  about  the  mifehief  Ihe  was  doing  to  the 
Balance  of  Europe. 

After  all  thele  inftances  of  folly,  madnefs,  and  incapacity 
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fri  the  Britifti  Minifter,  what  anfvver  (hall  we  give  him 
when  he  comes  to  afk  us  for  money  and  confidence  ? 
— I  will  briefly  recapitulate  his  preienfions.— 

Thefe  are,  „ 

That  he  negociates  treaties  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of 
preferving  peace,  and  provokes  a  war  before  any  of  thefe 
treaties  are  contravened. 

That  he  binds  himfelf  to  a  fyfiem  which,  under  the  loofe 
phrafe  of  preferving  the  Balance  of  Power,  involves  his 
country  in  all  the  broils  and  quarrels  of  the  Continent. 

That  he  deceives  Parliament  by  concealing  the  existence 
of  this  fyftem,  and  fhewing  them  only  the  treaties. 

That  he  ftimulates  the  Porte  to  commence  hoftilities 
againft  Ruflia,  and  now  that  (he  is  nearly  ruined,  will  not 
let  her  make  peace. 

That  he  urges  the  King  of  Sweden  to  the  fame  conduct, 
and  defer ts  him  in  the  day  of  danger. 

That  he  rifles  the  plunging  his  country  into  a  war,  in  the 
year  1791,  under  a  pretence  that  the  Balance  of  Europe  is 
overthrown  by  the  capture  of  a  Turkilh  fortrefs  in  the 
year  1788. 

That  within  this  period  he  fuffered  many  opportunities 
of  effecting  his  purpofe,  and  of  thereby  faving  his  country 
from  the  impending  mifehief,  to  efcape  him. 

That  he  advifed  his  Majefty  to  declare  from  the  throne, 
the  little  probability  of  its  involving  his  kingdoms. 

Finally,  That  he  fele£ts  for  the  objedt  of  his  attack,  a 
power  whom  it  has  hitherto  been  the  fyftem  of  his  country 
to  cultivate  and  cherifh  ;  whole  growth,  whether  commer¬ 
cial  or  political,  can  be  of  no  detriment  to  us  ;  and  whole 
aggrandizement  in  the  Black  Sea,  or  the  Mediterranean, 
can  only  encroach  upon  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  Great 
Britain  having  no  trade  or  colonies  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world. 

The  plain,  direct  anfwer  of  every  Englilhman  who  va¬ 
lues  his  country,  his  laws,  his  property,  his  children  ;  or 
whofe  mind  is  enabled  by  education  to  expand  hfelf  into 
an  honeft  with  for  the  general  caufe  of  humanity — mujl  be, 
and  if  not  this  day,  it  will  be  foon — 

You  SHALL  HAVE  NEITHER  MONEY  FOR  WARS, 
NOR  CONFIDENCE  FOR  CORRUPT  JOBS  ! 
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The  unpopularity  of  thefe  proceedings  in  refpeft  to 
Ruflia,  together  with  fome  recent  diviflons  in  parliament, 
may  fave  us  for  a  time  from  the  calamities  of  war  ;  but 
the  minifter,  whofe  incapacity  and  rafhnefs  would  involve' 
us  in  one,  is  reduced  to  a  dilemma  from  which  he  has  no 
-retreat,  but  either  in  the  ruin  of  his  country,  or  the  diredfc 
abandonment  of  all  pretenlions  to  public  chai  after,  whe¬ 
ther  founded  on  political  fagacity,  political  honefly,  or  po- 
•litica!  courage. 

We  have  now  the  exprefs  authority  of  the  court  of 
Petersburg,  for  Sating  the  foie  point  in  difpute  to  be, 
whether  OczakotF  and  its  diflrift  (hall  or  Stall  not  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ruffians? 

Mr.  Pitt  contends  for  its  reftoration  to  the  Turks  ;  and 
fays  that  his  country  Stall  contend  for  it  too.  The  ne- 
ceffity  of  this  conteft  he  maintains  by  a  certain  combina¬ 
tion  of  words  and  fentences,  which  he  calls  reafons  and 
argumenis .  To  us,  who  diflike  their  objeft,  the  value  of 
thefe  words  and  fentences  is  not  much ;  but  to  him 
who  maintains  the  necejfty  of  war  in  this  moment,  un¬ 
doubtedly  their  value  muff  appear  in  a  light  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  the  fafety  of  his  country. 

He  has  declared  it  in  parliament ;  he  has  faid,  that  if 
this  fortrefs  remains  with  Ruflia,  there  is  an  end .  of  the 
PruJJian  power ;  and  by  confequence,  an  end  of  our  al¬ 
liance  with  Holland.  He  is  arming,  therefore,  to  fupport 
the  importance  of  Pruffia. 

Thus,  as  far  as  words  and  aftions  can  pledge  a  man, 
Mr.  Pitt  is  pledged  to  obtain  the  rejiitution  of  Qczahw  to 
the  Turks ,  either  by  negociation  or  by  force  ;  for,  according 
to  his  own  words,  taken  down  in  writing  by  Mr.  Fox  at 
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tTie  moment  they  were  fpoken,  it  comes  within  his  mean¬ 
ing  of  THE  BALANCE  of  power  that  “  Turkey,  as 
%i  the  natural  enemy  of  Rufjia ,  oughT to  be  maintained  in  pof- 
fcjjion  of  every  fort ,  pajs,  or  (pot  of  ground  from  whence 9 
in  the  event  of  any  future  quarrel  >  {he  can  annoy ,  harafs9 
st  pillage ,  burn ,  and  lay  wafle  the  territories  of  that  empire. 3 
Oczakow,  therefore,  coming  under  this  defcription,  Mr. 
Pitt  is  pledged  to  make  no  peace  until  it  be  reftored  to  the 
Turks. 

So  far  fo  good.  But  now  comes  the  difficulty.  The 
people  of  this  country,  fo  univerfally  I  believe  as  to  make 
the  numbers  in  favour  of  this  bufinefs  of  blood,  including 
the  bifhops,  actually  amount  to  more  in  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament,  than  in  the  reft  of  the  three  kingdoms  befides, 
execrate  and  abhor  it  fo  touch  as  to  render  his  perfifting 
in  it,  impossible,  in  the  wideft  fignification  of  that  word. 
The  fortifications  of  Cherburg  are  more  formidable  than 
the  ruins  of  Oczakow,  but  neither  of  thefe  places  do  we 
think  worth  the  rifk  of  a  war:  nor  will  we  have  Ruffia 
for  our  enemy. 

In  this  dilemma,  how  is  the  minifter  to  a&?  Refpon- 
fible  for  the  general  profperity  of  his  country,  refponfible 
for  all  its  alliances,  (both  of  which — country  and  alliances 
— he  affirms  to  be  in  fuch  imminent  danger  now,,  as  to  make 
it  neceftary  for  him  to  advife  the  king  to  rifk  his  country 
and  his  crown  by  going  to  war  with  half  Europe)  what 
line  of  condudl  would  a  man  of  fpirit  purfue,  if  he  were 
prevented  from  giving  effect  to  the  meafures  he  had  advifed 
for  their  prefervation  ? 

A  man  of  spirit  has  no  CHOICE  !  Mr.  Pitt  has 
to  choofe  between  his  principles,  and  his  place. 

Obferve,  that  in  talking  of  the  principles  and  opinions 
of  a  minifer ,  efpecially  of  one  whofe  opinion  is  law,  and 
whofe  word  is  fate,  (fuch  is  the  efFe£f  of  implicit  confidence 
given  by  unprincipled  majorities  in  parliament)  we  talk  of  no 
trivial  matter.  We  talk  at  leaft  of  opinions  for  which,  by  the 
laws  and  conftitution  of  his  country,  he  is  refponfible  with 
his  head  ;  and  we  collect  and  afcertain  thofe  opinions  from 
the  meafures  adopted  by  his  government. 

Does  he  retain  his  principles  at  the  expence  of  his  office? 
He  a<5ts  a  manly  part,  at  the  fame  time  he  does  no  more 
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thin  his  duty :  He  refigns  from  no  foolifh  pique  ;  but  from 
a  conviction  that  he  and  the  country  thinking  fo  oppofitely 
of  what  concerns  their  fafety,  and  the  country  fo  decidedly- 
thwarting  him  in  all  his  plans,  he  can  no  longer  continue 
in  their  fervice  with  any  profpedt  of  benefit  to  them. 

Does  he  acquiefce  and  give  up  his  opinions  ?  He  may 
keep  his  place,  indeed,  for  a  few  miferable  months  longer, 
but  upon  terms  that  no  honourable  mind  can  brook — A 
mere  puppet,  without  power  or  refpedt  of  any  kind,  who 
retains  nothing  of  the  lituation  of  a  minider  except  its 
emoluments  and  its  jobs ;  whGfe  plans  for  governing  the 
country  are  one  day  the  fport  of  factions  in  the  cabinet,  on 
another,  of  what  he  deems  the  fenfelefs  clamour  of  a  de¬ 
luded  populace ;  refponfible  in  the  meanwhile,  and  punifh- 
able  himfelf  for  meafures  which  he  thinks  bad,  but  which 
he  can  neither  diredt,  avert,  nor  influence,  in  any  degree 
whatever. 

Will  the  heaven-born  mihifler  floop  to  this?  Has  he 
fent  to  tell  Rullia  that,  for  what  he  cares,  fhe  may  retain 
polfdlion,  not  only  of  Oczakoff,  but  of  Wallachia,  Mol¬ 
davia,  and  Belfarabia,  if  fhe  choofes  ?  Ridiculed  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  d.fappointed  and  defpifed 
at  home,  will  he,  when  all  is  finilhed,  come  with  a  haughty 
voice  to  parliament, and  once  more  afk  for  Confidence  ? 

The  duke  of  Leeds,  indeed,  feels  his  lituation,  and 
meets  it  as  becomes  him : — but  a  man  dilhonoured  like 
Mr*  Pitt — what  has  he  to  do  with  confidence  ? 


THE  END. 
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